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whole, so judicious a treatment of the present-day problems of the 
philosophy of religion. 

F. C. French. 
University of Nebraska. 

Fichte, seine Ethik und seine Stellung sum Problem des Individual- 
ismus. Von Maria Raich. Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), 1905. — pp. vi, 196. 

The study before us comprises two main parts ; the first and longer 
deals with Fichte's ethical doctrine, while the second considers the 
position of the individual in the system and the relation of the indi- 
vidualistic and the socialistic tendencies. Chapter I of the First Part 
deals with Fichte's personality ; Chapter II gives a general discussion 
of his philosophical doctrine and of the relation of the practical to the 
theoretical Wissenschaftslehre ; Chapter III outlines his philosophy of 
rights ; and Chapter IV discusses his ethics, his doctrine of freedom, 
and the relation between morality and religion in his system. 

The description of Fichte's personality in Chapter I is marred by a 
defect which is seen throughout the whole book, and which seems to 
me to constitute its most serious weakness. This is the lack of coher- 
ence, the failure to weave the various elements into a systematic 
whole. In general the discussions are characterized by scrappiness ; 
the different points which the writer brings out are not given to us as 
parts of a whole. Not only are they not presented as a whole, but also 
one has the feeling that the author has not herself grasped them as a 
whole, that she has not fully mastered the material which she has col- 
lected. In the chapter on Fichte's personality, for example, she says 
many things about Fichte, enumerates his various mental and moral 
characteristics ; but she gives us no picture of the man. The same 
criticism seems to me to apply to the whole book. It might be urged 
that this is largely a matter of the technique of exposition, and that, in- 
asmuch as the author, not being a native German, is writing in a for- 
eign tongue, much allowance should be made for her. But while I 
readily admit the obstacles in the way of one who would write a book 
in a foreign language, and while I have much admiration for the ex- 
tent to which the author has overcome the purely linguistic difficulties 
of her task, it seems to me that the trouble here is something quite 
different. No one who can write German as well as Frl. Raich can, 
ought to be unable to give in German a coherent, systematic account 
of whatever he may wish to say. 

In the chapter devoted to Fichte's ethics, the point of most interest 
is the discussion of the various phases of morality. The author points 
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out the distinction which Fichte makes, in the Anweisung zum seligen 
Leben and the Sittenlthre of 1812, between the 'lower' and the 
' higher ' morality. The first consists in the production, in the 
world of sense, of the absolutely good will, that is, in the develop- 
ment of the moral character of the individual subject. The second, 
which is possible only after the attainment of the first, consists in the 
creation of an objective moral order ; humanity, which is already 
dominated by the absolutely good will, must now become the image 
of the divine nature. In the first stage, the moral law introduces a 
certain order and arrangement into the sense-world. Sense furnishes 
the material for our duties, and the lower morality consists in the sub- 
ordinating of this material to the moral law. In the higher morality 
the law is creative ; it does not merely arrange a given material, but 
within the realm of the given it creates something altogether new. 
This something new the writer interprets to mean • new values. ' 
Not the development of a moral will (of a subjective morality) but 
the creation of new objective values (of an objective morality) is the 
task of this higher stage. 

In addition to the higher and lower morality, Frl. Raich sometimes 
seems to recognize an intermediate stage, " the morality of the beauti- 
ful soul. ' ' Whereas, in the lower morality, the law is felt as a com- 
mand imposed upon us from without and is obeyed only after a struggle 
with our inclinations, the beautiful soul recognizes this law as the ex- 
pression of its own inmost nature and obeys it joyfully. The author's 
treatment of this concept of the beautiful soul is not altogether clear. 
Sometimes {e. g., p. 186) she seems to regard it as representing an 
intermediate stage between the lower and the higher morality. In one 
place, however (p. 89), she speaks of "the higher morality, which 
may be called 'the morality of the beautiful soul, ' " while at the 
same time she recognizes ' ' the aesthetic view of the moral law, ' ' as 
mediating between this higher morality and the lower. Finally (p. 
192, f.), she contrasts with the "forced, unaesthetic morality of the 
categorical imperative " the " asthetisch-freie Moral der schopferischen 
Vollpersonlichkeit. " It looks somewhat as if she had not quite de- 
cided whether what she calls the sesthetic view of the moral law should 
be identified with the higher, creative morality, or should be regarded 
as forming an intermediate stage between it and the lower. Inasmuch 
as Fichte's own treatment of the subject is very inadequate, amount- 
ing to hardly more than a few hints, one may surely be pardoned for 
having failed to reach a settled conviction ; but in the interest of clear- 
ness the uncertainty should be definitely admitted instead of being 
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slurred over. My own opinion is that we have no sufficient ground for 
recognizing an intermediate stage between the 'lower' and the 'higher' 
morality, as Fichte describes them. His discussion of the aesthetic 
attitude toward the moral law occurs in the Sittenlehre of 1798, when 
he had probably not yet made the distinction between higher and 
lower morality. If, however, the task of the latter consists in the de- 
velopment in mankind of the absolutely good will, then it must include 
the bringing of men to the point where the moral law appears to them, 
not as a command imposed from without, to be obeyed with reluc- 
tance, but as the voice of their own inmost nature, — and this is pre- 
cisely Fichte' s description of the aesthetic view of the moral law. 
(Sammtliche Werke, IV, 353 f.) But the moment that mankind has 
reached this stage the lower morality has fulfilled its task, and the 
higher morality begins. Hence the ' beautiful soul ' represents 
simply the culmination of the lower morality, but is characteristic of 
the higher throughout its entire development ; it is, as it were, the 
subjective aspect of that higher stage which has been described as the 
stage of objective morality. For this recognition of the moral law as 
the expression of one's deepest self seems to be identical with that 
complete interpenetration of the personality by the Idea which, as Frl. 
Raich correctly points out, Fichte regards as the indispensable condi- 
tion of the creation of new values. For the moral law and the di- 
vine Idea are for Fichte only two different aspects of the same thing. 
What appears to us, from the point of view of the lower morality, as 
a law, and hence as something foreign, is apprehended from that of the 
higher morality as the divine Idea, which lives in us and works through 
us ; and it is just because the personality is completely at one with the 
Idea, because individuality, in Fichte' s ordinary sense of the word, has 
been overcome, that there is no feeling of subjection to an external law. 
The Second Part of the book deals chiefly with Fichte's attitude 
toward the problem of individuality. The first chapter discusses his 
conception of the origin, nature, purpose, and value of individuality. 
With regard to the origin of the individual, the author finds in Fichte 
three different deductions, which she calls the theoretical, the prac- 
tical, and the teleological. In the theoretical deduction, Fichte seeks 
to show that, in order that absolute knowing may be realized, it must 
differentiate itself into a plurality of individuals. In the practical 
deduction, he maintains that morality is possible only when a finite 
will is opposed to other finite wills. In the teleological, he shows that 
individuals are necessary instruments in the realization of the divine 
plan. 
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The distinction of the teleological deduction from the others seems 
to me hardly justifiable. To say, as Fichte does, that the individual 
exists simply as a means to the self-realization of reason, is to say 
nothing which is not already included in the first two deductions. 
The author herself points out that the teleological deduction is closely 
related to the practical ; but she should have said that both the theo- 
retical and practical deductions are teleological. Absolute knowing 
or the divine Idea must realize itself, and the means to this self-reali- 
zation is a system of individuals. This is Fichte's theoretical deduc- 
tion. It is certainly teleological in the broader sense of the word, in 
which ' end ' is not necessarily an end for some consciousness. And 
in the narrower sense of the word teleological, according to which an 
intelligence conceives the idea of some non-existent state and employs 
means for the purpose of making it existent, in this narrower sense, 
we have no right to apply the word to Fichte at all. Only that liter- 
alism in interpretation which he himself deprecates, could lead one 
to suppose that the references to a ' divine plan,' in his more pop- 
ular writings, is anything more than an attempt to adapt his doctrine 
to the needs of his hearers. And again, the practical deduction 
simply tries to show in a slightly different way, that a system of indi- 
viduals is necessary to the self-realization of reason. One phase of 
the actualization of the Idea is morality ; and in showing that morality 
is impossible without a plurality of individuals, Fichte has simply 
given us a special form of the argument that has already been consid- 
ered. What we really have, then, in his philosophy, is a teleological 
deduction of individuality, which appears sometimes as an attempt 
to prove that a plurality of individuals is essential to the self-manifes- 
tation of the Absolute, and sometimes as an effort to show that it is a 
necessary condition of that particular phase of the self-manifestation 
which we call morality. 

In her discussion of the value of personality and of the part which 
the individual plays in history, the author emphasizes the fact that for 
Fichte the individual has worth only in relation to the whole. He 
recognizes, indeed, the important part which great men have played in 
history, but he insists at the same time that the great man is precisely 
he who has completely surrendered his individuality to the domina- 
tion of the Idea. This interpretation seems to me in the main cor- 
rect, but it does not go to the bottom of Fichte's later doctrine of the 
individual. That doctrine is not worked out by him, and we have 
only a few scattered hints to help us. What he seems to have meant, 
however, is something like this. An individuality which refuses to 
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identify its own good with that of the race, which finds its reasons for 
being in the gratification of its own desires, — this is the lower indi- 
viduality, whose suppression is absolutely necessary to moral progress. 
Upon this point Fichte is uncompromising. The complete merging 
of the personality in the race, the feeling of oneness with the whole of 
mankind, the utter surrender of all desire for an individual good, this 
is his unqualified demand. From this point of view, it would seem 
that the individual can serve the purposes of the divine Idea only by 
ceasing to be an individual, — by giving up all that distinguishes him 
from other individuals. And thus, apparently, a perfected humanity 
would be a system of beings, each one of whom was simply a monoto- 
nous repetition of the others. For Fichte often seems to say that all 
which is of worth in men is that in which they are alike, the universal 
nature. 

This is one aspect of Fichte' s doctrine, and it is indubitably the 
more prominent aspect. But in certain of the later writings (e. g., 
the Grundziige des gegenwartigen Zeitalters and the Reden an die 
deutsche Nation) we find this thought supplemented by another. In 
these works, as in the others which deal with the problems of ' Ge- 
schichtsphilosophie, ' Fichte lays much emphasis upon the thought 
that the progress of the race means the constant appearance of the 
new. Not the dull repetition of the past, but a manifestation of the 
Idea in ever new forms, — this is history. And in this history the great 
man, precisely because he has given up his individuality in the lower 
sense, precisely because he has freed himself from all petty personal 
interests, is fitted to become the vehicle of a new revelation of the 
inner nature of the Idea. Purged of the lower, the sensuous, individ- 
uality, his whole being is interpenetrated with the divine life. And 
this life, in its perfect fullness, has no need to repeat itself in any of 
its manifestations. Rather does it pour itself out, through each of the 
beings who have surrendered themselves to it, in a distinctive form 
which never has been before, which never will be again. Thus the 
higher, the supersensuous, individuality, far from being, as the lower 
is, an obstacle to the self-realization of reason, is rather the form 
which this self-realization assumes. 

This doctrine, as I have said, is a late development in Fichte's phi- 
losophy and appears only in germ ; but it is essential to a full under- 
standing of his conception of individuality. It seems to me also that 
Frl. Raich might have found here some clue to the deeper meaning of 
Fichte's conception of the higher morality as involving the creation 
of new objective values. She is quite right in saying that we have only 
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faint suggestions as to the nature of this higher morality ; but some 
help, it seems to me, we may get by a comparison with the doctrine 
of the individual. In commenting upon her distinction of the three 
phases of morality, we maintained that the morality of the beautiful 
soul is really identical with the higher morality. From the point 
which we have now reached, we can see that the beautiful soul or the 
absolutely good will is possible only when the lower individuality has 
been overcome. And when this is the case, then and only then is 
the individual fitted to be the medium for the actualization of a new 
value, i. e. , for the manifestation of the Idea in a distinctly new indi- 
viduality. The purging away of the lower individuality, or, in other 
words, the completion of the lower morality, is the indispensable con- 
dition of the higher morality, which consists in the actualization of 
new values. To say that the overcoming of the lower individuality 
fits one to be the instrument of the divine Idea is only another way 
of saying that the attainment of the absolutely good will or the beauti- 
ful soul is the necessary condition of the actualization of new values. 
For whenever the Idea manifests itself without let or hindrance through 
a human life, then because of its infinite fullness, it manifests itself of 
necessity in a new form. Thus that higher stage which Fichte calls 
the objective morality is a continuous actualization of new values 
through the medium of the higher individuality. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke College. 

The Approach to Philosophy. By Ralph Barton Perry. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. — pp. xxiv, 448. 

The purpose of Dr. Perry's The Approach to Philosophy is not so 
much to introduce the reader to philosophical erudition, as to make 
him " more solicitously aware of the philosophy that is in him, or to 
provoke him to philosophy in his own interests" (p. viii). If 
philosophy is inevitable and perennial, it must be shown to issue 
from and to grow out of the interests to which the individual is 
already alive ; it must ' ' appear in its vital relations to more familiar 
experiences. ' ' With this Socratic aim, the author has selected, for the 
first part of his work, various human interests as points of departure 
and pathways of approach, and has sought thus to introduce the 
general standpoint and problem of philosophy through its implications 
in practical life, poetry, religion, and science. "As the ultimate 
criticism of all human interests, philosophy may be approached 
by avenues as various as these interests. Only when philosophy is 
discovered as the implication of well-recognized special interests, is 
the significance of its function fully appreciated " (p. 24). 



